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THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 1 

Stratford-on-Avon has given us two men of imperial 
imagination — two men who in most majestic vision saw 

" The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself." 

Unabashed they treated all as an "insubstantial pageant" 
because they wielded the magic art of Prospero, and could say, 

" These our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits." 

Naturally at the opening of the seventeenth century Shake- 
speare, the man of letters, gave homage to action in drama ; at 
the opening of the twentieth century, Rhodes, the man of deeds 
paid tribute to letters by donations. Both men could deal with 
nothing less than universals, and found letters and life insep- 
arable. 

Mr. Rhodes's endowment, among others, of approximately 
one hundred American scholarships at Oxford, two for each 
state and territory, yielding $1, 500 a year for each scholarship 
for a possible period of three years, promises the realization of 
his purpose, " the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world." He reasoned well in the codicil to his 
will when he said : " for a good understanding between England, 
Germany, and the United States will secure the peace of the 
world, and educational relations form the strongest ties." His 
idea is worthy of the twentieth century. More than a hundred 
years ago Washington's will, making a bequest for a national 
university at Washington, was a precursor of the cosmopolitan 
university provisions of this true imperialist's will. Tennyson 
sang of "The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World." 
Rhodes raises out of the political dream a greater and more 
immediately practical spiritual federation of the world through 
the common republic of letters. His provisions are along the 

1 Read before the National Association of State Universities, Washington, D. C, 
January, 1903. 
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lines laid down by Oxford when she began her work of pro- 
viding for the affiliation of colleges in the colonies and depend- 
encies. 

The great gifts of Carnegie to the Scotch universities and 
Carnegie Institution at Washington are complemented in a plan 
of world-wide scope. It is a mighty idea that will bear rich 
fruitage beyond our anticipation in the international, industrial, 
educational, and political realms. 

As to the application of the will in England, we can trust 
Oxford to adjust herself to the gift, and to make without dis- 
turbance arrangements for the work contemplated and for the 
adequate fulfilment of Rhodes's wishes. Here in America we 
have ready at hand in the state and public-school system, and 
nationally endowed universities and colleges, means for impartial 
appointments from among the candidates who may appear. 

As is well, known to many of us, the trustees of the Rhodes 
will addressed a communication, June 16 last, to Mr. Choate, 
the United States ambassador, containing the provisions of the 
will relating to scholarships. They requested that the views of 
the chief officials having the control of education in the various 
states and territories be ascertained and communicated to the 
trustees. Hon. John Hay on July 5 inclosed a print of the com- 
munication above referred to, to the governors of the states and 
territories. In turn, to take an example, the governor of Iowa 
communicated with the state superintendent of instruction and 
with some college presidents. Possibly the reproduction of two 
responses from presidents may bring out clearly the points for 
discussion and serve as typical letters. First from the letter of 
President Dan F. Bradley of Iowa College at Grinnell. He 
says : 

After studying carefully the terms of the bequest, I respectfully submit 
the following, viz.: 

1. That scholarships be awarded by the governor after competitive 
examination held in each state and territory under the authority of the gov- 
ernor thereof. 

2. That the governor appoint an examining committee of five competent 
scholars who shall conduct such examination at a central location, the 
expenses to be paid by each state, to nominate such candidates to the governor. 
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3. That only such students be eligible to such examination who hold a 
bachelor's diploma from a university or college of recognized standing in the 
state. 

4. That such candidates be (a) men or women,' (p)bona fide residents in 
the state, (c) under twenty-five years of age, (d) not engaged in any pro- 
fession, (e unmarried, (/) in robust health. 

5. In the selection of the examiners care should be had to select (a) those 
who are not closely identified with any of the faculties of the universities or 
colleges likely to send candidates for examination ; (6) those who are not 
merely scholars, but men of affairs noted for good judgment. 

6. Not more than two candidates should be permitted to compete at any 
time who have diplomas from the same university or college, these two can- 
didates to be selected by the faculties of the institutions from which they 
received their diplomas. 

The second letter is one written to Governor Cummins by me. 

Following the printed excerpts from Mr. Rhodes's will as to American 
scholarships, I venture the following suggestions, the first of which may be 
superfluous : 

1. That the trustees follow literally Mr. Rhodes's suggestions as to the 
four qualifications for an election to a scholarship, namely: (1) Literary and 
scholastic, (2) fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports, (3) qualities of 
manhood as enumerated, (4) exhibition of moral force of character. 

2. Following Mr. Rhodes's suggestion, a marking system distributing the 
marks as he suggests, and taking 200 as the maximum number of marks. I 
believe that Mr. Rhodes must have seen that this would give opportunity, for 
example, to give 20 points to literary (power of expression) and 40 points to 
scholastic attainments, out of the possible 60 under Point 1. 

3. In line with Mr. Rhodes's suggestion for the first classification and 
examination, we remark as follows : This examination, in a state like Iowa 
with a state university, should be given by the university. The university 
should invite representatives from the college section of the State Teachers' 
Association to sit as assessors, this college section being a practical federa- 
tion of the university and the standard colleges of the slate. 

4. Mr. Rhodes provides for the second and third qualifications respect- 
ively by ballot by the fellow-students of the candidates. The examining 
board above mentioned should arrange for the taking of this ballot simultane- 
ously by the fellow-students in the institutions respectively from which the 
candidates come. 

5. The above-mentioned board in the same way should receive the fourth 
qualification made by the headmaster, that is, president, of the candidates' 
school. 

1 President Bradley must have failed to notice the limitation to "male" students 
in the provisions of Mr. Rhodes's will. 
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The marks obtained by each candidate should be tabulated and averaged 
by the university board above mentioned, and sent as Mr. Rhodes directs for 
the consideration of the trustees. 

In explanation of the suggestions made I offer the following 
remarks: It is assumed that at least the entrance requirements 
("responsions") at Oxford must be met by these candidates. 
It would seem to me desirable that the American scholarships 
should be taken by men who have ambitions to be class and not 
mere pass men, men who go in for the honor schools. The 
preparation of students in the middle West would therefore be 
that of our best high schools in the classical course, plus not less 
than a year in a standard college. The candidates, therefore, 
would be American college students. In some colleges they 
would have to complete the sophomore year. The regulations 
suggested, therefore, speak of the university, with professors 
from the standard colleges as assessors. As the greater includes 
the less, the scholastic examinations would be upon the college 
work only, and the balloting properly would be by college mates. 
If the student is competent at the end of his freshman year in 
our colleges to meet the entrance requirements at Oxford, with 
the three-years' residence there, the time required would be the 
same as if he remained in the ordinary American college. I 
deem it extremely important that the scholarships should not be 
open to those who have not had at least a year in an American 
college. I have assumed that the trustees will require the highest, 
standards of admission to the colleges of Oxford, and the subjects 
required there for the different groups of study or "schools." 

It will be hard to adopt one set of general regulations that 
will be equally fitting for the American scholarships in all the 
states and territories of the Union. In the great middle and 
western and southern states it might be possible to have general 
regulations, because these states have great public-school systems 
crowned by great state universities, and the National Association 
of State Universities would be able to handle this subject equi- 
tably. In the New England states, for the state university there 
might be substituted the senior institution of learning; for 
example, Harvard in Massachusetts, Yale in Connecticut, and, I 
believe, Columbia in New York, and Princeton in New Jersey. 
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Mr. Rhodes refers to the "minister having the control of 
education," which fits a colony or province. In a state, this 
might suggest a state superintendent of public instruction, but 
in most of the states the state superintendent has to do with the 
common or lower schools. In some states the head of the state 
university, as, for example, in Nebraska, is called in the statutes 
"the chief educator." For Mr. Rhodes's purpose it is likely 
that in most cases the president of the" state university would 
most nearly fill the function thought of. I notice that Mr. 
Hawksley, in his letter, moves along this line of thought in ask- 
ing for the opinion of the leading educational authorities in the 
United States, especially the heads of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and other universities. It will be observed that, while the site 
of the examination and of the administration is placed at either 
the senior university in the state or the state university, I have 
emphasized that there should be assessors from other standard 
colleges invited to sit with the university. This is in accordance 
with the spirit of fair play and the present happy operations of 
the university and the standard colleges of Iowa. Oftentimes 
the candidates would come from the small colleges, and their 
interests are safeguarded, while the responsible institutions, the 
universities, recognized by the spirit of Mr. Rhodes's will and 
the spirit of the communication of his trustees, are charged with 
their share of the administration. I have assumed that the 
scholastic examinations would issue, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Oxford, from there, and that they would be sent under 
seal to be given simultaneously at different centers in this 
country. 

The president of the college, before casting his vote, should 
have conference with the principal of the high school or acad- 
emy from which the candidate comes, and it is possible that the 
votes of the senior class in the high school should form an 
element. 

Further, I am permitted to quote from a letter of Mr. W. R. 
Morfill, of Oxford, written in reply to inquiries of mine. He 
says : 

I have consulted some of the authorities here, and the rules which are 
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pretty well settled in the various colleges about the reception of the Rhodes 
scholars seem to be as follows : 

1. The scholars can come either as undergraduates or as research stu- 
dents ; thustheycan.be practically graduates according to the American 
system when they arrive. If they wish to come as undergraduates (in the 
ordinary sense), they must pass "responsions ' (or " smalls," as the examina- 
tion is called in slang) ; if they wish to come as research students, they must 
get the certificate of the board which superintends their particular branch of 
study. 

(2) As regards their residing in college or not, that will depend upon 
themselves, as a complete choice is now allowed in these matters. 

It is self-evident that the American students must have suffi- 
cient scholastic preparation to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities in Oxford, and to hold their own with the other students 
of the university. It is further evident that the organization at 
Oxford will permit two kinds of preparation, and therefore pos- 
sibly two classes of students. First, those able to pass "respon- 
sions," which includes [a) stated subjects ; [b) additional sub- 
jects. The candidate must offer arithmetic, and either algebra 
or geometry, together with Greek and Latin grammar, and 
translations from English into Latin prose and selections from 
Greek and Latin authors. The entire preparation of our stu- 
dents and the additional subjects to be taken at " responsions " 
would be broader than would appear from the enumeration of 
the subjects in "responsions ; " for the students would need to 
be ready later to proceed to both first ("moderations") and 
second ("greater") public examinations. These, in turn, 
would depend upon which one of the eight " honor schools " 
or groups of studies they would enter. It has been assumed 
that we would not tolerate that our scholars should be simply 
pass men. 

May we not, then, conclude with unanimity that the Ameri- 
can candidate should at least have completed his sophomore 
year in a standard college, and that he should be advised that it 
is extremely desirable that he have his American bachelor's 
degree ? 

The second class of candidates would be those entering for 
special study and research, and proceeding to the newly insti- 
tuted degrees of bachelor of letters and bachelor of science. 
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A candidate for either degree must be of the age of twenty-one years, 
and (a) must either be a B. A. in the University of Oxford, or give evidence 
of a good general education ; (6) he must give evidence to the board of 
faculty or studies to which the course of study or research on which he pro- 
poses to enter belongs,' of his fitness to enter on it, as well as that it is such 
as may profitably be pursued within the university. 1 

It is evident that these candidates must, by all means, be 
graduates of the American college. 

The following limitations, as set forth in the Students' Hand- 
book, upon these degrees would make the first class of candidates 
seem the more desirable : 

Unlike degrees in arts, degrees in letters or in science will not carry with 
them any share in the government of the university ; nor will a bachelor of 
letters or of science be allowed to precede the degree of M.A., unless he has 
at some time qualified himself for and taken the degree of bachelor of arts. 
And, unlike students in arts, whose work for the university examinations is 
directed by the colleges, candidates for these degrees will throughout their 
course find their work supervised and directed by university officials, or by 
persons appointed by the boards of the faculties or studies who derive their 
authority from the university itself. 

Having established that our candidates preferably should be 
college graduates, and in no case below entering junior standing, 
many problems of administration are simplified for us. 

The board of administration should consist of university or 
college professors. The scholastic examination should be upon 
college work. The examinations should be given simultaneously 
in all states and territories. At the same session of the board 
the sealed ballots of the college classmates should be opened. 
The uniform marking system should be followed. Liberty 
should be given to each state to constitute its own board 
according to its peculiar needs, but under the principles that 
educational and not political authorities should appoint ; as, for 
example, the board of regents in the state of New York. Where 
state universities prevail, the university should serve impartially 
and without expense the colleges of the state, and the colleges 
should be represented on the board. If a permanent co-ordi- 
nating American administrative center is requisite, no better 

^Students' Handbook, University of Oxford, 13th ed., 1895, p. 218. 
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place could be found than the office of the United States com- 
missioner of education. 

General directions or regulations such as the trustees of the 
will, with the advice of Dr. Harris and Principal Parkin, might 
draft, would guide these administrative boards and secure a 
reasonable degree of uniformity of administration and maintain 
standards. This association of state universities would do well to 
offer its services, and by the appointment of a committee to con- 
fer with committees from some corresponding bodies, like the 
Association of American Universities, the Association of New 
England Colleges, the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, and the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Southern States, might, under the 
co-ordinating advice of Dr. Harris and Principal Parkin, submit 
a draft of suitable regulations. 

We may heartily agree with Mr. John Corbin in his preface 
to An American at Oxford: 

Whether or not Americans at Oxford become imbued with Mr. Rhodes's 
conceptions as to the destiny of the English peoples, they can scarcely fail 
to observe that Oxford affords to its undergraduates a very sensibly ordered 
and invigorating life, of very sensibly ordered and invigorating education. 
We have assimilated, or are assimilating, the best spirit of German educa- 
tion ; and if we were to make a similar draft on the best educational spirit in 
England, our universities would become far superior as regards their organi- 
zation and ideals, and probably also as regards what they accomplish, to any 
in Europe. The purpose and result of an introduction of English methods 
would, of course, not be to imitate foreign custom, but to give fuller scope to 
our native character, so that if the American educational ideals in the end 
approximate the English more closely than they do at present, such a result 
would be merely incidental to the fact that the two countries have at bottom 
much the same social character and instincts. If Mr. Rhodes's dream is to 
be realized, it will probably be in some such tardy and roundabout, but 
admirably vital, manner as this. 

George E. MacLean. 

President's Office, 
The State University of Iowa. 



